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PRELIMINARY ADDRESS, 


Amipst the difficulties resulting from a state of arduous 
and protracted warfare, it is gratifying to reflect, that the 
cause of Literature has suffered no declension. On the 
contrary, it is matter of exultation, that while the Conti- 
nent was wasted for the purposes of ambition, England 
was not less respected for her pre-eminence in science, 
than for her superiority in commerce, the firmness of her 
councils, and the vigour of her arms; whilst the interrnp- 
tion of scientific correspondence with Britain was as 
deeply lamented by the learned, as that of commercial 
intercourse was regretted by the mercantile, world. 

Whatever may be the weight of public burthens, or the 
severity of individual trials, it cannot be denied, that a 
rapid advance has been made in every department of practi- 
cal science, which ina great degree countervails the sacri- 
fices we have endured. Of such a position in the scale of 
moral and intellectual excellence, the inhabitants of these 
realms may well be proud; but it behoves thein also to 
maintain this elevation for their own security, and the 
edification of posterity, for the advantage of the com- 
ae of letters, aid the general benefit of man- 

ind. 

A spirit of research has been excited, which has enlarged 
the boundaries of knowledge beyond the expectations of 
the most sanguine labourers in this extensive field ; and the 
effects have spread to such a degree as to render the capital 
of the British Empire the centre of literary information, as 
_ well as the emporium of commercial speculation. 

When these circumstances are considered, it is surpris- 
ing that, among the number of Journals issued from the 
metropolitan press, none has hitherto appeared exclusively 
devoted to the progressive state of Literature, and the 
subjects to which it bears an immediate relation. The 
periodical works, already in existence, uniformly embrace 
such a variety of particulars as to be precluded from ex- 
hibiting any thing like a detailed yiew of Literary History ; 
and though some of them devote a few pages to this in- 
teresting object, in none will be found an exact account of 
the state of knowledge in other countries. ‘The British 
public still remain very imperfectly acquainted with the 
progress made by their neighbours in discoveries which 
enrich, and refinements which embellish society ; notwith- 
standing the facilities now afforded for this important 
species of information, so esseutial to the commerce of 
genius, by the opening of the Continent, and the restor- 
ation of that intercourse which was so long suspended 
ationg the Nations of Europe. 

, To supply this desideratum, and to improve upon the 
examples which have been set by Foreign Nations in the 
establishment of Journals appropriated solely to the record 
of matters relating to the state of general knowledge, is 
the particular object of the Proprietors of the LirERARY 
GAZETTE, who now venture to lay their plan before the 
public, soliciting only such patronage as the importance of 











its objects may claim, and the diligence of its conductors 
shall be found to deserve. 

Though at the commencement of a Periodical Publica- 
tion, altogether new in its construction, and which from its 
very nature must be susceptible of continual improvement, 
it would be premature to lay down any determinate mode 
of arrangement, or to limit the subjects within any pre- 
scribed class; the following may be submitted as the 
general distribution of the contents, and the particulars of 
those parts adapted to prominent attention aud minute 
detail: 

I. ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE; Foreigu and 
Domestic. 

II, CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS; English and Foorin. 

III. VARIETIES on all Subjects connected with 
POLITE LITERATURE—-Discoveries and Improye- 
ments—Phznomena of Nature and Mind—Philosophical 
Researches—-Rural Economy——Scientific Inventions--— 
Sketches of Society, Manners and Morals—Proceedings 
of Universities, Public Societies, &c. &c. 

IV. BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS of Persons dis- 
tinguished by their talents aud public merits. 

V. ORIGINAL LETTERS and ANECDOTES of 
remarkable Personages. 

VI. ESSAYS on the FINE ARTS, which shall be 
conducted with due regard to Science and Liberality, 

VII. REVIEW of BRITISH and FOREIGN DRAMA; 
including the Italian Opera, with NEW MUSIC, &c, 

VIII. MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES of LITER- 
ARY INTELLIGENCE: Notices of Works projected, 
and in a state of forwardness; Announcements of New 
Publications, and New Editions; Works of Art, &c, 

Such is the general outline of this Weekly Paper, which, 
by communicating the earliest Intelligence on all Literary 
subjects, must prove of the greatest importance to men of 
letters ; to those who are interested in the Commerce of 
Books, or the encouragement of Inventions; and propor- 
tionably so to the public at large, as exhibiting a clear and 
instructive picture of the Moral and Literary Improvement 
of the Times, forming at the end of each year a complete 
and authentic Chronological Literary Register for general 
reference. 

For the faithful execution of the various departments, 
the Proprietors can safely pledge themselves, having taken 
due care to secure the very best assistance; and they have 
also received promises of encouragement, with contributions, 
from persons who adorn the highest walks of society by 
their literary taste, and by their zeal in the promotion of 
works of utility. 

The patronage already conceded to them is beyond their 
most sanguine hopes; more especially as they have been 
graciously favoured with the IJlustrious name of His 
Roya. HiGuNgss the Prince REGENT as their First 
SUBSCRIBER. 

To obtain the earliest and best intelligence from Fo- 
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REIGN CAPITALS, a Correspondence has been instituted 
with men of the first literary eminence; besides which, 
all the Foreign Journals, &c. will be regularly procured, 
and their literary contents extracted, in order that the state 
of science, morals, and letters, abroad as well as at home, 
may be fairly brought under review. Thus the labours of 
the studious will be materially aided, and the infinitely 
diversified ideas and pursuits of the ingenious will be con- 
centrated into a common focus for their mutual advantage, 
as well as that of the public in general. 

With such qualifications, all of them favorable to human 
enjoyment, and esséntial to the advancement of know- 

e, the Lirgnary GazerTTe cannot, it is presumed, 
fail to be acceptable to the higher classes of society. As 
a family companion, this Journal. will prove not only a 
source of délighful entertainment from the variety and 
value of its contents, but of the greatest consequence in 
the office of Education, by enlarging the views of youth, 
quickening a spirit of virtuous emulation, and facilitating 
the labours of the instructor. ' 

To the Lirerary Wor tp in general, to Pusxic 
INsTITUTIONSand READING SOCIETIES, it must hecome 
an oo — while to BooKSELLERS it 
presents test advantages ever afforded for givin 
effectual publicity to their ee undertakings. piles 

At the end of the year an Index of Contents, with Title, 
&c. will be given ;- including a list of the New Publications, 
forming a complete Annual Catalogue. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


AUGUSTAN WRITERS AND EDINBURGH 
REVIEWERS. 

“ Wuzn we were at our studies, some twenty-five years ago, 
we can perfectly remember that every young man was set to 
read Pores, Swier, and Apprsow.—All this, Riawtae, we take 
it, is mow pretty well altered. Their names, indeed, are still 
familiac.to.our ears; but their writings no longer solicit our 
“Speaking generally of th f Autho 

og gen that generation of Authors, it ma 
be sald ees Poets, they had no force or greatness of ramen: 
—> pathos and no enthusiasm; and, as Philosophers, no 


comprehensiveness, depth, or originality.”"— Edinburgh Revie. 


Art. I. No. 5S. 

No as can be less disposed than ourselves to 
with their due share of praise and gratitude from the 
numerous valuable works, which huve, during the last 
sixty or seventy years, been produced by the writers of 
Scotland. We feel the greatest admiration for the abili- 
ties of many of them: and for the success, with which 
those abilities have been exerted. But it is impossible not 
to observe also the extreme jealousy of all foreign merit, 
which characterises them ali, with very few exceptions, 
from the first of them to the last, from the most eminent 
to the most obscure. They seem to be utterly discon- 
tented with any distinction, unless they acquire it alone 
and without a rival; and they 
complete originality, which is. the only praise that the 
order of nature renders it impossible they should obtain. 
Whether in mathematics or in history, in political eco- 
nomy or in moral philosophy,—this is one of the uova- 
rying characteristics of the school. A clear stage appears 
to be their object, and they are unwilling to enter the lists, 
unless they can crase from the roll of fame the names of all 








pant after the praise of 


who have triumphed before them. The ancients they are 
accustomed to sweep away at one stroke, to damn with a 
word, to dismiss in a single sentence. Next in the order 
of proscription comes every thing English, and then the 
literature of every other nation.- Adam Smith is far from 
being free from this imputation :—it is well known that 
his idol was the originality of his own speculations, and 
his jealousy upon this point was susceptible in the extreme. 
His publishing his great and most valuable work of the 
Wealth of Nations, without any references to former 
authors, and without the slightest acknowledgment of 
obligation, is in our opinion more than suspicious ; espe- 
cially when it can be shown that he borrowed, most pro- 
perly and most justifiably, not only the matter of much of 
that work, but the allusions and illustrations, from all 
quarters, from the right and from the left. But in the 
works of Mr. Hume this spirit breaks out on all sides with 
far more openness. As a philosopher he found Locke, 
as he thought, in his way, and did all he could to remove 
bim—as an historian and a politician, there is a note in 
his History which speaks of Rapin, Burnet, and again of 
Locke, in a tone of contempt, which not only his abilities, 
great as they were, did not justify him in assuming, but 
which no human abilities can justify one writer in adopting 
towards another. The same work is full of the most unfair 
and insufficient criticisms upon all the earlier writers of 
England ; particularly upon Clarendon, whose History, 
though he was himself an actor in the events of which he 
treats, is a model of impartiality compared with his own ; 
and upon Raleigh, in whose essay entitled ‘‘ the Sceptic,” 
he might have found, and perhaps did find, many of his 
own philosophical opinions. In his essays he says that the 
first polite English prose was written by a man then alive, 
(Dr. Swift) and thus in one sweeping sentence condemns, 
as far as he is able, all who preceded that writer, to ob- 
livion and neglect. : 

The above observations have been irresistibly drawn 
from us by the perusal of a criticism upon the works of 
Swift, published in the Edinburgh Review for last Sep- 
tember. In all that is said of the moral and political cha- 
racter of that remarkable man, we have only to express 
our concurrence ; but the judgment which is passed upon 
his literary talents sufficiently proves that the feelings of 
the founders of the Scotch School of Literature, have de- 
scended in their full force upon their successors. The 
object, however, is soméwhat changed. It was not long 
ago the tone of the Universities of Scotland to decry and 
undervalue poetry and all works of imagination, ' particu- 
larly all which were formed upon the i 5 rather than 
upon thé French’ model. This was when they had no poet 
of their own. Some of them indeed would at times make 
an effort to elevate Allan Ramsay, John Home, and 
Smollet, intd that ‘character—some, with better reason, 
relied upon “Thomson, and one gallant attempt was made 
to establish a rival to Homer in the pesson of Ossian. But. 
the more judicious amongst them perceived, that it was far 
more feasible to persyade the world that poetry was, in 
itself, a‘ poor thing, than that these were great and superior 
poets. But the case is altered now. They have poets of 
undoubted success in their own day. Therefore the Edin- 


burgh Review is of opinion, that “ the writers who adorned ° 
‘the beginning of the last century, have been eclipsed by 
those of cur own time.” 


_ Now, by, whom have they been 
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eclipsed ? Not by Mr. Southey, Mr. Coleridge, &c. whose 
works have been, often very justly, criticised, and almost 
uniformly in a great degree condemned, by the Edinburgh 
Review—but by Mr. Walter Scott, Mr. Campbell, and 
Lord Byron, whose productions alone have received warm 
commendation in that work. To celebrate this grand 
triumph of the New School, not only Swift, Pope, and 
Addison, but all the poets who have flourished from their 
time down to that of Cowper, are thrown in to make up 
the hecatomb —“* Gray, with the talents rather of a critic, 
than a poet”—“ Goldsmith wrote with perfect elegance 
and beauty.” Now we must say, that large and volum- 
inous as are already the productions of Mr. Scott and Lord 
Byron, and little inclined as we are to deny their merit, we 
are not prepared to admit, that they have as yet surpassed 
the small contents of the very thin volumes, which have 
been left us by Mr. Grayand Dr. Goldsmith. If there be 
in the compass of literature an example of the rare union 
of genius and learning, and of the assistance which, under 
the guidance of taste, the oue may receive from the other, 
it is to be found in the two Pindaric Odes of Gray; and 
for an affecting situation, for that mixture of personal 
feelings and philosophical reflection, which forms so much 
of the charm of serious poetry, for ideas moral and sub- 
lime, clothed in the happiest expressions, and for a versi- 
fication smooth and flowing, without being elaborate, lan- 
guid, or monotonous, we must own we know not where 
in the works of more modern authors to look for any thing 
more felicitous than the Traveller of Goldsmith. 

With respect to the writers of Queen Anne’s day, who 
are the great objects of this attack, our limits will not 
allow us to enter into any general discussion of their 
merits. ‘To the assertion, that ‘as philosophers. they 
had no comprehensiveness, depth, or originality,” it may 
be replied, that Pope in his earlier and better works laid 
no claim to that title, and to the statement, that “as 
poets, they had no force or greatness of fancy, no pathos, 
and no enthusiasm,” we can only answer by asking, is 
this really meaut to include the author of Abelard and 
Eloisa? “ No force or greatness of fancy, no pathes, and no 
enthusiasm !” For heaven's sake read that work once more ! 
We do not advert to the coarser allusions it contains, whieh, 
in our opinion, blemish it and greatly hurt the general 
effect of the poem. With respect to the immediate sub- 
Ject in question, namely, the writings of Dr. Swift, we 
are realy to admit, that many of the remarks, such as 
those upon fhe poverty of his prose style, are not 
without foundation ; but still, when all that is just is al- 
lowed, the writer remains unequalled, inimitable, and 
superior. But if in this examination some faults are 
found, many merits are omitted, and we do not think an 
essay upon the works of Swift does much credit to the ja- 
dustry and accuracy of its author, which considers him as 
a politician without notiving his opinions upon the national 
debt, and asa poet, without observing the very peculiar 
excellence of his style and versification.. Upon the fund- 


ing system ull may not perhaps exactly agree with his 
opinion, but he bas undoubtedly, the praise of having seen 
very clearly and distinctly into its uature at a very early 
period, as may be found by a reference to his pamphlet 
upon the conduet of the allies; and of having expressed 
hunself upon it with # precision and perspicuity certainly 
never since surpassed, Of his poetry, the Edinburgh Re- 
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viewer appears to us to have been far from selecting the 
most favorable examples. The Legion Club and other 
satirical pieces, which he wrote after his. retirement to 
Ireland, have always appeared to us in many parts to out- 
Herod Herod. They are violent and outrageous, and 
seem to indulge in filth and beastliness, for their own 
sake, without any witty or fair application. But what 
can equal the verses upon his own death? and many of 
his small occasional political pieces, such as the Bundle 
of Sticks, and the fable of Midas, are im every point of 
view admirable. Cadenus and Vanessa may be termed, a 
it is in the Edinburgh Review, cold. It certainly is not 
the language of love, por was it intended to be so. Some 
expressions are become obsolete; some, a usual fate of 
phraseology, are now no longer used in the higher circles, 
and therefore svund vulgar: but, making allowance for the 
effects of time, the wit and grace of the work must always 
please. So far from thinking, with the Edinburgh Review, 
that, “ of his poetry there is not much to be said,” we 
could expatiate upon its many and various excellences, 
but we must content ourselves with observing one beauty 
of it, which as far as we know, in our language, is pecu- 
liarly his own. He does not share it with Butler nor with 
Prior, nor with any other. His expressions are always the 
most appropriate, his metre the uiost exact, his rhymes 
the most perfect, and yet his verses always flow in. the 
most easy manner, without effort, without inversion, and 
ae in the order into which his words would naturally 

ll, if he were writing prose or speaking in common con- 
versation. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


S1r,—DvRING my residence at Paris, in the summer of 
the last year, it was my geod fortune to make the acquaint- 
ance of the Abbé Gregoire, Ex-Bishop of Blois, to whose 
urbanity and confidential frankness of communication I 
stand largely indebted. Our conversations having more 
than once turned upon the progress and actual condition 
of Civilization in Europe, and upon the means of intreas- 
ing and disseminating knowledge, the Abbé confided to 
my care a series of observations on the possibility and 
expediency of establishing a general Congress of literati 
and men of science, without distinction of nation, sect or 
colour, for the purpose of giving greater vigour and com- 
bination to their common labours. . 

My original intention was to have inserted this mterest- 
ing paper in Lady Morgan's forthcoming work on Prance ; 
but the redundancy of her materials compels her to ex- 
clude from that publication every thing merely episodical. 
The medium also of your Literary Gazette will perhaps 
give the Abbé’s remarks a circulation more congenial to 
their nature and object. » 

The project developed in these ‘‘ Remarks,” has already 
been announced in a discourse (extracted from an unpub- 
lished work) read at the institute of France, at a public 
sitting held in the year 1796, and printed in the first vo- 
lume of the memoirs of the class of moral and_ political 
science, p. 552, &c. During the domination of the 
National Convention, the Abbé maintained a frequent 
intercourse with the principal literary and scientific men 
then existing in France, for the purpose of averting the 
persecution under which that class of society laboured ; 





and of rescuing from destruction the monuments of art. 
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With the present project in contemplation, he, at the same 
time, formed connexions with several writers of even dis- 
tant nations. The consular and diplomatic agents of the 
French government seconded these intentions: and, by 
their means, he was enabled to renew the epistolary con- 
uexion, which had formerly subsisted between the Sama- 
ritans of Naplouse (the ancient Syclem) and Joseph Scali- 
ger, Ludolphe, Marshall, and Huntingdon ; and which had 
been interrupted for 119 years. ‘The details and first 
transactions of this correspondence have been published 
in the second vol. of M. Gregoire’s ‘‘ Histoire des Sectes,” 
4nd also in a journal printed at Vienna under the title of 
“* Fundgruben des Orients.” The importance of the sub- 
ject has been felt by many persons of the highest literary 
eminence; but it was, I believe, at the suggestion of Sir 
John Sinclair, that the Abbé’s paper was thrown into its 
present form. In translating the French MS. I have taken 
the liberty of omitting some few passages, not es gee 
relative to the subject, and a little perhaps discordant wit 
the present state of our press ;—for the rest, it is as literal 
and faithful as I am able to render it. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
35, Kildare-street, Dublin, T. CHARLES MORGAN. 
Jan. 14, 1817. 


Plan of a general Association of' Learned and:Scientific Men, 
and of Artists of all Nations, for decelerating the Progress of 
Civilization, of Morals, and of Iliumination. Ry the Abbé Gre- 
getre, Ex-Bishop of Blois, Translated and arranged by Sir T. 
Charles Morgan, M. D. 


Peeviminary Consiperations.—The common acceptation 
of the word “ Civilization” indicates the progress of a nation in 
Science, Letters, and the Fine Arts. ‘Lhis progress is indeed 
ordinarily adopted as the standard for judging of the degree of 
civilization, to which any nation has arrived. The notion, 
however, if not false, is, at least, defective ; for if I//uminationis 
useful, Virtue is essential ;—so essential that no other endow- 
ments can supply its place. 

In a society totally depraved, the sciences and belles lettres 
may, it is true, subsist for some short time; but when sound 
knowledge is unassociated with purity of sentiment, the conta- 
gion of morals will speedily introduce a corruption of taste, 

n epoch like this is most imminently dangerous to public 
order, which must inevitably decompose and dissolve under the 
operation of such causes. ‘ Jo carry to its highest point the 
purity of morals, and to develope to the uttermost the intellectual fa- 
culties,” seems then, the true definition of the word, “ to civilize.” 

The false policy, which too universally influences govern- 
woents, has taught them to forget tiat, of all riches, morality is 
the most precious ; and if Europe be less advanced in virtue 
than in illumination, it is because public attention has been too 
much occupied with the latter, and too little engaged with the 
former. The radical vice in all countries, but more especially 
in France, is the exclusive cultivation of the understanding, at 
the expense of the heart, the neglect of conducting the moral 
aud intellectual faculties in a parallel march, and of rendering 
them, by their equal developement, a reciprocal balance to 
each other. 

. The affections, exclusively cultivated, in ignorant and unen- 
lightened minds, engender a fanatical exaltation of feeling ; 
while the intellect, developed without due attention to morals, 
calls forth in the infant breast a precocity of passions, against 
which there exists no principle of opposition or control. Thus 
those endowments which are created to second and support 
morality, become converted into the engines of its destruction. 
Henee the frequency of witty, but depraved characters ; and the 
existence of that prejudice which, attaching moye importance 
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to amusement than to integrity, decrees to genius, degraded 
by abuse, those honors which it refuses to probity and respec- 
tability, and crowns the brows of a licentious poet with laurels 
gathered from the very sinks of infamy and of vice, 

If the people deemed civilized exhibit some virtues, or per- 
haps the exterior of virtues, which are wanting among barba- 
rians, these last too frequgntly betray qualities for which we 
may in vain look, amongst more polished. nations. But when 
Rousseau maintained that the sciences were injurious to hu- 
manity, he rested his doctrine upon facts which were far from 
incontrovertible. Instead, however, of attacking him on his 
own grounds, the majority of his antagonists opposed the theory, 
that there is no necessary connexion between illumination and 
vice; a proposition by no means difficult to prove. Formey, 
in modifying the opinions of the philosopher of Geneva, con- 
sidered the relations of virtue ard the sciences as accidental, 
holding that the latter have neither a gooy! nor an evil tendency 
in themselves, but offer an infinity of sources of amc lioration 
for those who choose to profit by them.* 

To point out the evils which afflict humanity is to invoke the 
remedy; and the remedy in the present case is to obtain pos- 
session of the rising generation, and to give them a direction 
calculated to improve the moral character in all its relations. 
If, in the mean time, the illuminated part of mankind can con- 
spire to the accomplishment of this.object, or remedy the evils 
resulting from its failure, by the establishment of wise institu- 
tions, it becomes a paramount duty with them to make the 
attempt ; and a Congress would materially contribute to their capa- 
bilities in this respect. The republic of letters exists wherever 
mankind apply to the cultivation of reason; and engage in the 
study of nature to explore its mysteries and to venerate its au- 
thor. Inventions of all kinds, the riches of the imagination, 
the energy of sentiment, all that is profound in thought, or vast 
and hardy in.conception, belong to the demesne of this repub- 
lie; which embraces every age, every place, every being; a 
republic, born doubtless with the commencement of the world, 
and destined to partake, without limit, in the extent of its du- 
ration. 

The republic of letters allows of a gradation of rank, deter- 
mined by admiration, by esteem, and by gratitude; but, without 
admitting anarchy, it is, and ever must be, in. the strictest ety- 
mology of the word, “ acephalous,” and it excludes all idea of 
domination. A French writer of the last century, whose supe- 
rior talents and extensive acquirements placed him at the head 
of his cotemporaries, while he reigned in Parnassus, attempt- 
ed to.extend his sceptre over every branch of human know- 
ledge, supported on one side by those who saw in him the 
CorypAaus of their party, and on the other, by an host of infe- 


rior writers, who crowded round him to court his approbation; !‘ 


and to beg his protection, But, in the midst of his triumphal 
course, Voltaire had to encounter incessantly with irritated self- 
love contesting his superiority, and with truth revealing his 
mistakes.” ith him fell that ephemeral dictatorship, which 
the independence of the human mind should for ever repe). 
Without, bowever, controverting the independence of the 
republic of letters, it may be demanded, whether it be not sus- 
ceptible of an organization, which would concentrate its efforis 
and direct its labours to a common object, thereby ensuring the 
success of its operations, and hastening the progress of general 
Hlumination. Is such an organization possible? would it be 
useful? and if so, what is the proper plan to follow? what the 
means of execution? Such are the questions which it is pro- 
posed to treat in the following observations. (To becontinued.) 





* Memoirs de l’Academie de Berlin, T, iii, p. 304. 

* Voltaire ruled over the writers of his day, rather‘as a gene~ 
ral conducting an army, than as a despot constraining a people. 
He gave in some measure the tone which discussion took, but 
never imposed dogmas by an authoritative ipse dixit. Dr. 
Johnson may much. more justly be deemed the tyrant of lite- 
rature. T, 
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LETTERS 
LETTER I. 

Mar this, the commencement of our first correspon- 
dence, find my beloved sister in health, and may this, my 
first absence frém her and my native home, prove pros- 
perous. At least it is better than idleness in Wales, and 
an income so reduced as our’s has lately been. With 
an introductory letter from the governess at the great 
house, to her aunt in Bond Street, I am secure of friends 
and a bed. Then, (thanks to my deceased father), I am 
well versed in the Classics, both ancient and modern; 
and though the rest of my reading is rather desultory, 
though I have often read second volumes without the 
first, and books of refutation without the books they 
refute, vet still, as I know house-keeping, and retain all 
the primitive manners and morals of that dear village 
where we have copy our lives, no doubt I shall be most 
eagerly received as a governess, into any genteel family I 
may fancy. 

As for marriage, I disclaim all thoughts of it. I remem- 
ber, many years ago, when we were both young enough, 
we used to rally each other on being old maids; but 
somehow, the joke grew flat by repetition ; and in fact, 
for these ten years past, we have never renewed it. Per- 
haps ’tis now too late. Not that 1 mind the matter myself, 
but I would not, on any account, dishearten you. 

When [ got into the coach at Cardiff, I found two of 
the seats occupied by a gentleman and a lady. The con- 
versation began with the weather—a subject, which, I 
understand, is in great request among people who meet 
for the first time. Nothing could be more agreed than 
our opinions upon it; and even if we had differed, there 
was the weather itself, before our faces, ready to decide 
the dispute. 

The gentleman, however, suggested, that our rainy sea- 
son might proceed from certain eruptive spots, which had 
lately broken out on the sun’s face, and which, by with- 
holding some of the solar light, might at last injure vege- 
tation, and bring on agricultural distress. 

“That does not follow ;” said the lady, “ because, light 
and caloric being capable of separation, the sun may still 
dispense his warmth, though be withdraws his radiance.” 

“In which case,” observed the gentieman laughing, 
“ the world must necessarily be stuck all round with rows 
of lamps: the farmer himself must plough by torch-light, 
and Damon sitting at a pastoral brook with his Daphne, 
must clap a candle to her face while he praises it.” 

** But even then,” resumed the lady, “he could not 
praise her rosy cheek or auburn hair. For, as solar light 
is the origin of colours, both cheek and hair would soon 
become a complexionless blank ; and in process of time, 
commentators would puzzle themselves, not so much 
about the punctuation of Shakespeare’s ‘ green one red,’ 
as whether green and red were like the sound of a trumpet. 
In short, if you wish for a complete list of what would 
happen, read Byron’s poem on Darkness.” 

Sister of my bosom, what a treasure is travelling! Not 
three miles from home, a middle-aged gentlewoman, in 
a plain bonnet, has already made my blood run cold, by 
her speculations on a little spot, millions of miles dis- 
tant! : 

She talked much in the same style, for two hours, and 
at length left me so much -impressed with her erudi- 


tion, that I candidly told her all my plans, and begged to 
know whether I could gain admission into any literary 
circles in town. She assured me nothing was easier. I 
need only read for about three weeks, at the rate of a sci- 
ence a day; as, by the modern way of getting up books, 
time was the last thing necessary for knowledge. Or, if 
I should not chuse to take this trouble, I might make a 
collection of periwinkles, or any thing—no matter what 
— so nobody else could show one like it.. Or I might set 
out as an enthusiast in insects, or a devotee to fossils, or 
a worshipper of statues without heads. Thus qualified, 
I should be certain of getting introduced at coteries and 
institutionary lectures, where, she says, they shew you the 
prettiest tricks in nature, with pipkins, detonation and a 
vacuum ; and where any thing abominable may be talked, 
provided it be put scientifically. 

This wonderful woman stopped at Bristol, but gave me 
her address in London, and half hinted something about 
making me her amanuensis. ; 

After she had left us, the gentleman began (just 
think !) to ridicule her ignorance; and then, by way of 
shewing his own learning, uttered a set of the most glaring 
falsehoods I ever heard fall from a tongue. He actually 
affirmed, that the philosophers have invented a mode of 
setting fire to the air, and of lighting up their houses with 
it! Conceive his effrontery. But this was nothing to what 
followed. He swore roundly, that they are about paving 
a whole street with iron, that they have got iron shafts to 
their carriages, and iron cables to their ships; in a word, 
if you believe him, this is the iron age. 

Here he might, perhaps, have stopped; but, unfortu- 
nately, we were at breakfast, so the steam of the teapot 
set his fancy to work again. And what was the result, 
think you?) Why that oars and sails.are now found to be 
superfluous, and that the latest pattern of a ship goes quite 
swimmingly upon wheels, with just a little help from a 
pot of boiling water! Steam, he says, steam does the 
business. Steam, a vapour that I could disperse with my 
fan, carries a great hulking vessel through waves and 
winds all the world over! Thus has this fellow, with an 
ease that would shock you, turned air into fire, made 
iron lighter than wood, and overcome hurricanes with an 
exhalation. * 

Other passengers soon joined as, and relieved me from 
his impertinence. They were all of the first quality: at 
least if one might judge by their conversation ; as every 
soul of them had heard a Lord say something or other. 
There was one young man, however, who seemed to have 
heard a sentence from every nobleman in England ; till, 
after dinner, undertaking to divide the bill, he ran through 
pounds, shillings and pence so adroitly, and cut his figures 
with such commercial nimbleness, that I asked him, by 
way of jest, whether he was not aclerk ?. ‘To my surprise, 
he confessed he was a Banker's assistant ; so, a3 it was 
now clear, that he had only picked up the chit-chat of 
noblemen, while they were lodging or drawing money at 
the counting house, he declined quoting them any more. 
Indeed, afterwards, he made an effort to re-establish his 
consequence, by shewing that he was, at least, upon good 
terms with bruisers; and they, he assured me, were upon 
the very best terms with Lords. ; 

Being only a.few hours in London, I have hitherto 
remarked nothing extraordinary, but the ridiculous aecent 
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of the people. They too laugh at mine; not because it is, 
in itself, worse than théir own, but because it is not spo- 
ken where there are a great number of houses. If the 
Londoners. adopted broad Scotch, broad Seotch would 
then be considered the standard of purity. If the Court. 
chose t6 call for winegar, every one else, under pain of 
vulgarity, must parse up. their mouths to the pronuncia- 
tion; and a nfeeting between the teeth and the lip in V, 
would be thought to disfigure the finest face at St. James's. 

It is now no more than two days since I left home, and 
yet it appears almost ten. When one changes, on a sud- 
den, from still life to busy, the time, as it passes, seems 
short, because novelty occupies the mind; but on looking 
back at it, we fancy it long, because we measure its dura- 
tion by the nuniber of incidents. 

I shall write every week, and, as I become acquainted 
with the town, give you some account of its customs, 
manners and literature. Meanwhile remember me to 
friends at Sully. Say the kindest things for me to dear 
puss, and tell Lion that I kiss his paw. Adieu. 


















CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 


PrivATE CORRESPONDENCE OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN ;—now first pudlished from the Originals, by his 
Grandson, William Temple Franklin, 4to. 


It gives us much pleasure to commence this important 
department of our Journal, with the effusions of a writer 
so eminent as Dr. Franklin. 

If Biography be useful towards the knowledge of man, 
epistolary correspondence is its best illustration. The 
present volume is, indeed, intended literally to be illustra- 
tive of the biography of its writer, since it is the second 
in order, though not in course of publication, to the me- 
moirs of a man whom we must esteem as ranking in the 
first classes of philosophy, literature, and politics, even in 
spite of political differences. If, however, he were still an 
enemy, we might be content to learn from his genius and 
from his experience—/fas est et ab hoste, &c.: but by his writ- 
ings he has become one of our best friends, showing us 
that it is possible to unite the milder avocations of life with 
even the heat of political contest, and the diplomatic chi- 
canery of the bureau and portfolio, In this point of view 
we hail the appearance of these Letters, which have thus 
-been brought forward to gratify public curiosity, during 
the preparation of the memoirs. 

, ‘The Editor has very judiciously divided these Epistles 
into three series. The first is miscellaneous, and com- 
mences in 1753, bringing to our recollection, many old 
acquaintances, in Whitfield, Priestley, Burke, Washing- 
ton, Ingenhauzs, &c. To enumerate the subjects only, on 
which FRA\ KLIN playfully, yet energetically, treats in 
this division of the work, would occupy our limits; we 
must therefore confine oursclves to our plan of giving 
only a few specimens. 
To Goveruur Franxiin, New Jersey. 
London, August 19, 1772. 

In yours of May 14th, you acquaint me with your 
indisposition, which gave me great.conecrn. 

The resolution, you have taken'to use more exercise is ex- 











is of the greatest importance to prevent diseases, since the 
cure of them by physic is so very precarious. 
In considering the different kinds of exercise I have thought 
that the quantum of each is to be judged of, not by time or by 
distance, but by the degree of warmth it produces in the body: 
thus, when I a Reve it I am cold when I get into a carriage in 
a morning, I may ride all day without being warmed by it; 
that if on horseback my feet are cold, 1 may ride some hours 
before they become warm; but if I am ever so cold on foot, 
1} cannot walk an hour briskly, without glowing from. head to. 
foot by the quickened circulation. I have been ready to say, 
(using round numbers without regard to exactness, but merely 
to make a great difference) that there is more exevcise in one 
mile’s riding on horseback, than in five in a:coach; and more 
in one mile’s walking on foot, than in five on horseback ; to 
which I may add, that there is more in walking one mile up 
and down stairs, than in five on a level floor, The two latter 
exercises may be had within doors, when the weather discoux 
rages going abruad; and the last may be had when one is 
pinclied for time, as containing a great quantity of exercise in a 
handful of minutes. The dumb bell is another exercise of the 
latter compendious kind: by the use of it [ have in forty’ 
swings quickened my pulse from sixty to one hundred beats in 
a minute, counted by a second watchs and I suppose the warmth 
generally increases with quickness of pulse. B. FRanKLIN. 
In apposition with these practical rules of good sense, 
we cannot make a more appropriate selection than in the 
following observations on true Science, and the inconve- 
niences attending all situations in life. 


To Dr. PrigstLey. 
Passy, February 3, 1780. 
Your kind letter of September 27th, came to hand 
but very lately, the bearer having staid long in Holland. 

I always rejoice to hear of your being still employed in ex- 
perimental researches into nature, and of the success you meet 
with. The rapid progress true science now makes, occasions 
ry regretting sometimes that I was born so soon: it is impos- 
sible to imagine the height to which may be carried in a 
thousand years, the power of man over matter; we may per- 
haps learn to deprive large masses of their gravity, and give 
them absolute levity, for the sake of easy transport. Agricul- 
ture may diminish its labour and double its produce: all diseases 
may by sure means be prevented or cured, (not excepting evgn 
that of old age,) and our lives lengthened at pleasure, even’ 
beyond the antediluvian standard. O that moral science were 
in as fair a way of improvement, that men would cease to be 
wolves to one another, and that human beings would at length 
learn what they now improperly call humanity ! 

Iam glad my little paper on the Aurora Borealis pleased. 
If it should occasion further inquiry, and so produce a better 
hypothesis, it will not be wholly useless. 

I am ever, with the greatest and most sincere esteem, dear 
Sir, &c. .F. 
(Inclosed in the foregoing Letter, being an answer to a separate 

paper received from Dr, Priestly.) 

I have considered the situation of that person very atten- 
tively: I think that with a little help from the Moral Algebra 
he might form a better judgment than any other person can 
form for him. But since my opinion seems to be desired, I 
give it for continuing to the end of the term, under all the pre- 
sent disagreeable circumstances; the connection will then die 
a natural death. No reason will be expected to be given for 
the separation, and of course no offence taken at reasons given ; 
the friendship may still subsist, and in some other way be use- 

The time diminishes daily, and is usefully employed. 
Ali human situations have their inconveniences, we feel those 
that we find in the present, and we neither feel nor see those 
that exist in another. Hence we make frequent and trouble- 
some changes without amendment, and often for the worse. 
In my youth I was passenger in a jittle sloop, descending the 
River 


Dear Sir, 


elaware. There being no wind, we were obliged when 





tremely proper; and I hope you will steadily perform it. It 
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théjebb was spent, to cast anchor, and wait for the next. The 
heat of the sun on the vessel was excessive, the company 
strangers to me, and not very agreeable. Near the river side 
I saw what I took to be a pleasant green meadow, in the middle 
of which was a large shady tree, where it struck my fancy I 
could sit and cadiianion a book in my pocket), and pass the 
time agreeably till the tide turned; I therefore prevailed with 
the Captain to put me ashore. Being landed, I found the 
greatest part of my meadow was really a marsh, in ereeae 
which, to come at my tree, I was upto my knees in mire: an 
I had not placed myself under its shade five minutes before the 
muskitoes in swarms found me out, attacked my legs, hands, 
and face, and made my reading and my rest impossible; so 
that I returned to the beach, and called for the boat to come 
and take me on board again, where 1 was obliged to bear the 
heat I had strove to quit, and also the laugh of the company. 
Similar cases in the affairs of life have since frequently fallen 
under my observation. thet 

I have had thoughts of a college for him in America; I 
know no one who might be more useful to the public in the in- 
struction of youth. But there are possible unpleasantnesses 
in that situation: it cannot be obtained but by a tuo hazardous 
voyage at this time for a win fy and the time for experiments 
a be all otherwise engaged. : 

The active philanthropy, as well as the particular be- 
nevolence of our author, is well exemplified in a short 
note to a friend, and may afford an agreeable and an use- 
ful hint to many. 

To Mr. Bensanwrn Wess. 
Passy, April 22, 1784, 

I received yours of the 15th instant, and the me- 
morial it enclosed. The account they give of your situation 

tieves me. I send you herewith a bill for ten louis d’ors. I 

© not pretend to give such a sum; I only /ead it to you. 
When you shail return to your country with a good character, 
you cannot fail of getting into some business that will in time 
enable you to pay all your debts: in that case, when you meet 
with another honest man in similar distress, you must pay me 
by lending this sum to him; enjoining him to discharge the 
‘debt by alike operation when he shall be able, and shall meet 
with such another opportunity. I hope it may thus go through 
mauy hands before it meets with a knave that will stop its 
progress. This is a trick of mine for a deal of good with a lit- 
tle money. I am not rich enough to afford much in good works, 
and so am obliged to be cuuning and make the most of a fitéle. 
With best wishes for the success of your memorial, and your 
future prosperity, I am, dear Sir, your most obedient — 

F 





Dear Sir, 


As FRANKLIN’S ideas, on any subject, cannot fail to 
be-interesting—for his manner, if not his matter, is new, 
even upon the most common themes—we subjoin a letter 
to the ‘founder of the Philosophical Society at Manchester, 
on a custom against which moralists have argued and 
divines have thundered, but in vain. Perhaps he will be 
nearest the truth who allows it to be an unavoidable evil, 
even in the highest state of civilization and the purest 
state of morals—but we will allow the Doctor to speak 
for himself— 

To Dr.. Peacivat. 
Passy, July 17, 1784, 

I received yesterday by Mr. White your kind letter 
of May 11, with the most agreeable present of your new book. 
I read it all before I stept, which is a proof of the govd effects 
your happy manner has of drawing your reader on, by mixing 
little anecdotes and historical facts with your instructions. Be 
pleased to accept my grateful acknowledgments fur the plea- 
sure it has afforded me. 

It is astonishing that the murderous practice of duelling, 
which you so justly condemn, should continue so long in 
vogue. Formerly when duels were used to determine law- 


Dear Sir, 
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suits, from an opinion that Providence would in every instance 
favour truth and right with victory, they were excusable. At 
present they decide oy A man says something, which 
another tells bim isa lie. They fight, but whichever is killed the 
point in dispute remains unsettled. How can such miserable 
sinners as we are entertain so much pride, as to conceit thatevery 
offence against our imagined Lonour merits death ? These petty 
princes in their own Wg me would cal] that sovereign a tyrant, 
who would put one of them to death for a little uncivil lan- 
guage, though pointed at his sacred person. Yet every one of 
them makes himself judge in his own cause, condemns the 
offender without a jury, and undertakes himself to be the exe- 
cutioner. With sincere and great esteem, I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 


The Second Part of this interesting Correspondence is 
interwoven, in respect to dates, with the forégoing; com- 
mencing in 1767: and is most importantly iliustrative of 
the secret Political History, both of the facts and opinicns 
of that period of incipient revolution. Here we become 
familiar with Lord Shelburne, Governor Pownall, Drs. 
Cooper and Price, and many other public characters 
down to 1788, in reference to all the political events of 
American Independence. 

The Negociations for Peace, and the subjects con- 
nected with them, form the basis of the Third Part; in 
which La Fayette, For, Shelburne, Oswald, Secretary 
Townshend, Hartley, and many other names of political 
renown, cut a conspicuous figure. To the future histo- 
rian, nay to the living politician, this part forms a mine 
of information and amusement, but selection would be as 
difficult as our limits render it impossible ; we must there- 
fore close our criticism, recommending the whole to the 
perusal of our readers. 





NARRATIVE of a ResiDENCE in BELGIUM, during 
the Campaign of 1815 ; and of a Visit to the Field of Water- 
loo. By an Englishwoman. 8vo. pp. 350. 


FORTUNATELY for our fair country-women, whilst 
Europe was desolated by war, towns and cities sacked, 
and female delicacy insulted, they knew naught of the din 
of battle but from the glare and splendour of rejoicings 
for victory; except when British valour came in contact 
with the for, and brilliant eyes were dimmed with sorrow 
for those who slept in the arms of Conquest and of Death! 
Chance, however, or rather an unexpected coincidence of 
circumstances, led one of our amiable compatriots to the 
very verge of bloodshed and military suffering, at the 
never-to-be-forgotten field of Waterloo. . A slight sketch 
of the circumstances connected with that glonous event 
she presented to the world under the title of “ Cireum- 
stantial Details by a near Observer ;” and having seen it 
go through ten editions, she has been tempted to prepare, 
tor the press, this more circumstantial ‘ Narrative” 
events prior to, and connected with that bloodstaived day. 
Those who have read the former work will be prepared to 
expect the same sprightliness of diction that gave a glow- 
ing tint even to the sombre scenes of her former sketches, 
to look for the same turn of thought that gave a tone of 
pleasure to the soul, even whilst our feelings were starthed 
with the horrors of the ruthless carnage ! nor will they be 
disappointed; but, we predict, be even more delighted 
with the soft, yet accurate pencil of this mteresting deh- 
neator.- To appreciate her merit fully, her progress! 
description of the hurried and rapidly accumulating 
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events ought to be read through ; any extract from them 
would be incomplete: but not so with a happy specimen 
of her taste for the picturesque which we select at an early 
page, describing her route, on a summer's evening, from 
a becalmed packet to the sandy beach of Ostend. 


“ The tide was running strong against the rowers, and night 
closed ‘in, long befure we approached the shores; but though 
the light of the heavens had faded, the ocean was illuminated 
with that-beautiful phosphoric fire, so well known in warmer 
latitudes. The most brilliant magic light played upon the sur- 
face of the waters, and marked the path of our little vessel 
through the deep, with the softest, purest radiance; the oars 
seemed to he moving through liquid fire, and every drop, as it 
dashed from them, sparkled like the blaze of a diamond: the 
little riphng waves, as they curled their heads, were covered 
with the same transparent ethereal fire, which would mock the 
ps ates of the poet’s fancy, in glancing from heaven to earth, 

rom earth to heaven, to embody or describe. It is more like 

the pale beam the glow-worm sheds from his evening lamp 
than any thing on earth, but ten thousand times more bright 
and more beautiful. By such a light Oberon and lis Queen, 
attended by their band of tiny sprites, might have held their 
midnight revels, amidst the bowers and halls of fairy land; and 
by such a light, enchanted spirits, in happier worlds, might be 
supposed to slumber.” 

But we must break the “ fairy spell” in sober sadness, 
and close our review of a work whose pages dimmed the 
eye uutil the pen became invisible, and swelled the heart 
until reflection and reason were drowned in feeling! 


VARIETIES. 


Travets or Her RovAL HIGHNEsS THE PRINCESS 
or WALEs.—We have reason to expect a satisfactory 
account of the Treasures of Art acquired by the Prin- 
cess in her tour to Palestine and Syria in 1816, which 
was short, but, being supported by great resources, was very 
productive. The account is to be accompanied by a 
recital of the adventures of the little Caravan. A Young 
Physician in the suite of the Princess is said to have kept 
the Journal. It is also said, that she, herself, is resolved to 
communicate her own observations to the Historiographer 
of the voyage, and by the most liberal support to give 
all ‘becoming splendor to the work, which will contain 
many plates of Antiquities. All the acquisitions in Na- 
tural History and the Arts, are brought to her magnificent 
Villa, near the Lake of Como, where was the country 
house of the younger Pliny. 

EXTENSION OF LireratuR&.—The German Literati 
affix great imporfance to the present attempts for the 
diffusion of Sacred knowledge amongst the Eastern regions 
of the European Continent. Contemplating with energe- 
tic satis‘action the transmission of Holy Writ to so many 
different nations, and its translation into so many different 
dialects, they look forward with the most sanguine hope 
to interesting discoveries in the genealogy of language, 
and expect that the gifts of Religion and Civilization will 
be amply repaid by tributes to the treasury of Classical 
Science, as rich in value as pleasing in investigation, and 
novel to our world of refinement. 

..Nortu AMERICAN LITERATURE.—The Americans 
now boast, that Literature and the Book Trade are every 
year more and more encouraged in Philadelphia, and in 
general throughout the United States, The number of 
authors also increases; and a book fair has been establish- 











ed, which succeeds extremely well. Works are printed at 
Philadelphia in the English, French, and German lan- 
guages ; and as the lovers of reading become more numer- 
ous, with the increasing wealth and desire of intellectual 
improvement in the higher classes, the books printed in 
America meet with a considerable sale in the country. 
The trade to England in Americar: books is extesding ; 
and the arrival of many learned English and Freiichmen 
is thought to have contributed to increase the number of 
publications. ‘There may be said to be a total want of 
German -writers, though works printed in the German 
language, and adapted to the prevailing free popular 
spirit, would certainly meet a ready sale, particularly in 
Pennsylvania. There are now, in Philadelphia alone, 31 
Printing Offices, which employ above 150 presses. It may 
be calculated, say the American Papers, that 50,000 vo- 
lumes are annually printed in Philadelphia, not including 
the numerous pamphlets; but we must deny their asser- 
tion, that an author is in a more favorable situation in the 
United States than elsewhere, because he can deliver his 
opinions freely, and there is no place where people write 
with such liberty. During the late war with Great Britain, 
a stamp duty was laid on the Newspapers and Journals, in 
the same manner as in England and France; but peace 
being restored, this tax was abolished. The Newspapers 
and Journals have since greatly increased, so that iz-is sup- 
posed there are more in America than in Great Britain. 
Their number in the United States is reckoned at 300, 
among which are several in the German language. 





TYPE-FOUNDING. Considerable improvements have 
recently been made in this art, so interesting to the Bib- 
liographist, by Henry Didot, of that family which has an 
hereditary claim to respect from all lovers of Literature. 
These improvements have been for some years in pro- 
gress, and may now be considered as nearly completed. 
The first projected alteration, reduced to practice about 
ten years ago, was the substitution of the mechanical mo- 
tion of a rammer for the customary motion of the mould 
or matrix of each single type in the hand of the workman, 
and placing the matrix, no longer in the hand, but on a 
form for the purpose. Even then the letters were cast 
singly ; but Didot’s method now enables him to cast 100, 
or 150 at once, by means of a casting box about a foot 
long, and composed of several pieces. Over this there is 
a cover, through a hole in which the metal is poured and 
forced into the vertical moulds by means of a lever; and 
the types produced are not only of an elegant character, 
but also sold at a reduced price. 

The King of FRANCE has granted an annual pension 
of 2,400 francs to the widow of the celebrated poet 
DELILLE, whom the French writers entitle the Virgil of 
France. 

The Parisian theatres have been enriched, in the year 
1816, with no fewer than 175-new dramatic pieces ; in 
1815 there were 130, of all which eight only can now be 
said to exist. 


LeoroLp von Bucu.—“ This celebrated Mineral- 
ogist, Buch, returned to England last summer from his 
Mineralogical Voyage of Discovery to the Canary Islands, 
and afterwards visited the Highlands of Scotland, the He- 
brides, particularly Staffa, and the whole west coast of 
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England. We may expect with confidence, that he will 
soon continue the examination begun in his Journey 
through Norway and Lapland, and find new proofs for 
the system of Volcanic Geology, to which he is attached, 
in those immense masses of basalt which there rise from 
the ocean. What we find in the 2d Vol. of the Transac- 
tions of the Geological Society, in Mr. Henry Grey Ben- 
nett’s Remarks on the Pico of Teneriffe, and its Volcanic 
Origin, that the Pico as well as the whole Island is the 
product of an immense Crater, which extends in subterra- 
neous branches under the sea, called by the Spaniards 
Las Canales, will be placed in a clearer light in Von Buch’s 
representation, and brought by a general connexion quite 
to Staffa.” 

RICHTER’s TRAVELS.—“ The untimely. death of the 
learned and inquisitive traveller, Otto Von Richter, is a 
most afflicting circumstance for the scientific world, as 
well as his numerous friends in Germany and Russia. In 
company with the accomplished Swedish Traveller, Lind- 
man, he had travelled in 1815 through all Egypt and 
Nubia, and discovered beyond Philoe, on the spot where 
the ancient state of Meroe was situated, considerable re- 
mains of ancient Architecture which had hitherto escaped 
notice. The Grand Siguor’s firman procured him protec- 
tion every where as far as Nubia; and, according to a 
letter from him, dated Damietta, August 14, 1815, he 
met with a most friendly reception from Aly Bey, Gover- 
nor of Damanhur. The Governor of Syene accompanied 
him in person, through the desert as far as Ell Heiff, 
{Philoe), Near Assuan, (Syene), the Eastern arm of the 
Nile, being unusually low, the traveller was able to wade 
through it, to get to the island of Elephantine. By the 
care of Ibrahim, Governor of Upper Egypt, he was 
enabled to continue his journey up the Nile, to Idrim, 
the capital of Nubia, which belongs to the Turks. Though 
he was much pleased with the mode of living of the inha- 
bitants, a handsome race of people, which in many of the 
conveniences of life resembles that of the Europeans, he 
found it advisable to set out upon his return to Cairo on 
the 9th of June, 1815. In fact, immediately after his 
departure from Turkish Nubia, a destructive civil war 
broke out between three brothers, who, nominally depen- 
dent on the Pacha of Egypt, govern Nubia to the farther 
side of the great Cataracts, and as far.as Dongola. When 
Richter and Lindman returned to Cairo at the end of 
July, and were ready at the beginning of August to tra- 
verse the Delta in all directions, a mutiny broke out 
among the Arnouts, who are now the only infantry of 
Mehmed Aly, Pacha of Egypt. The travellers now changed 
their plan, and proceeded by sea from Damietta to Jaffa. 
At Acre, Lindman parted from Richter. The latter hav- 
ing taken a cursory survey of the deserts of Tyre and 
Sidon, proceeded to Balbec, (Heliopolis), whither the 
Pacha of Acre had given him letters to ove of the prin- 
cipal chiefs. ‘The sight of the highly ornamented remains 
of Balbec was much more pleasing to our traveller than 
that of the immense masses of ruins at Luxor and Carnac. 
Afterwards he travelled in safety through Syria to the top 
of Lebanon, examined the principal monasteries, and the 
road of Antonine over the mountains, and visited Aleppo, 
Damascus, and even Tadmor, (Palmyra), in the desert. 
Whilst exploring the scitg@of the ancient Ephesus, which 
neither Choiseul Gouffier nor the modern English travellers 


have rightly indicated, he caught an infectious fever in 
the morasses and wildernesses of that desolate country, 
which in a few days terminated his life. He has left pa- 
pers and drawings of the greatest importance to the arts 
and sciences, which have been happily presetved. 

SwEDIsu LITERATURE has been this year enriched 
with translations, said to be good ones, of the Iliad, Zneid, 
and Paradise Lost. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


DAVID HUME to tut COMTESSE DE BOUFFLERS.' 

“* MADAM,—It is not easy for your Ladyship to ima- 
gine the pleasure I received from your letter, with which 
you have so unexpectedly hogored me, nor the agreeable 
visions of vanity, in which, upon that occasion, I indulged 
myself. I concluded, and, as I fancied, with certainty, that 
a person, who could write so well herself, must certainly 
be a good judge of writing in others, and that an author, 
who could please a Lady of your distinction, educated in 
the Court of France, and familiarized with every thing 
elegant and polite, might reasonably pretend te some de- 
gree of merit, and might presume to take his rank above 
the middling historians. But, Madam, it is but fair, that I 
who have pretended, in so long a work, to do justice to 
all parties and persons, should also do some to myself, and 
should not feed my vanity with chimeras, which, I am 
sensible in my cooler moments, can have no foundation in 
reason. When I had the pleasure of passing some time in 
France, I had the agreeable experience of the Polite Hos- 
pitality by which your nation is distinguished ; and 1 now 
find that the same favorable indulgence has appeared in 
your Ladyship’s judgment of my writings. And perhaps 
your esteem for the entire impartiality which I aim at, and 
‘which, to tell the truth, is so unusual in English Historians, 
has made your Ladyship overlook many defects, into which 
the want of art or genius has betrayed me. - 

In this particular, Madan, I must own that I am inclined 
to take your civilities in théir full latitude, and to hope that 
I have not fallen much short of my intentions. The spirit 
of faction, which prevails in this country, and which is a 
natural attendant on civil liberty, carries every thing to 
extremes on the one side as well as the other; and Ihave 
the satisfaction to find, that my performance has alternately 
given displeasure to both parties, 1 could not, reasonably 
hope to please both. Such success is impossible from the 
nature of things: and next to your Ladyship’s approba- 
tion, who, as a foreigner, must necessarily be a candid 
judge, I shall always regard the anger of both as the surest 
warrant of my impartiality. 

As I find that you are pleased to employ your leisure 
hours in the perusal of History, I shall presume to recom- 
mend to your Ladyship a late work of this kind wrote by 
my friend and countryman, Dr. Robertson, which has met 
with the highest approbation from all good judges. 

It is the History of Scotland during the age of the un- 
fortunate Queen Mary ;- and it is wrote in an elegant, 
agreeable, and interesting manner, and far exceeding, 








* We have been favored with some most interesting Episto- 
lary remains of our late admired Historian and Philosopher, ad- 
dressed to this celebrated Lady; and itis our intention to avail 
ourselves of the permission granted to us to present our readers 
with a few Extracts in succession. 
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I shall venture to say, any performance of that kind that 
has appeared in English. The failings of that Princess 
are not covered*over, but her singular catastrophe is ren- 
dered truly lamentable and tragical ; and the reader cannot 
forbear shedding tears for her fate, at the same time he 
blames her conduct. There are few historical produc- 
tions where both the subject and execution have appeared 
so happy. 

Some prospect is now given us that this miserable war 
between the two nations is drawing towards a period, and 
that the former intercourse between them will again be 
renewed. If this happy event take place, I have enter- 
tained hopes, that my affairs will permit me to take a jour- 
ney to Paris, and the obliging offer which you are pleased 
to make me of allowing me,to pay my respects to you, 
will prove a new and very powerful inducement to make 
me hasten the execution of my purpose. But I give your 
ladyship warning that I shall on many accounts stand in 
need of your indulgence. I passed a few years in France 
during my early youth, but I lived in a provincial town 
where I enjoyed the advantages of leisure for study, and 
au opportunity of learning the language. What I had 
imperfectly learned, long disuse, | am afraid, has made me 
forget. 

I have rested amidst books and study; have been little 
engaged in the active, and not much in the pleasurable 
scenes of life; and am more accustomed to a select society 
than to general companies. But all these disadvantages, 
and much greater, will be abundantly compensated by the 
honour of your ladyship’s protection, and [ hope that my 
profound sense of your obliging favours will render me not 
altogether unworthy of it. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 
; Madam, 
Your Ladyship’s most obedient and most humble Servant, 

Edinburgh, 15th May, 1761. Davip HumE. 








BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 


CAPTAIN TUCKEY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 

The enterprize of British seamen had left no part of the Ocean 
unexplored, when their exertions were thought necessary for 
the investigation of Internal Geography. In this latter pursuit 
the subject of our memoir has fallen a victim to fatigue and 
climate; but, like his “gs predecessor, Cooker, he died not 
unul he had proved the impracticability of the object sought 
for, in we ae to maritime purposes. 

James Hincsron Tuckey was youngest sen of the late Thomas 
Tuckey, of Greenhill, near Cork, Esq. and was born in 1776. 
He made choice of the sea fur his profession; at a very early 
age made two or three voyages from Cork to the West Indies 
and North America; and on the war breaking out in 1793, 
was appvinted Midshipman in the Suffolk, 74, commanded by 
Rainier. In this ship he served in the Channel fleet under 
Lord Howe until 4794, when she went to the East Indies, 
where he was shortly after made Master’s Mate, and was 
present at the capture of all the*Spice Islands, and in various 
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the French who were then in Egypt.—Ill health made him 
leave India at a period when, from’ his‘ length of services, he 
must have been soon made a Commander, and he came home = 
in command of the Star brig, with dispatches from the Admiral. 
On arrival in England, the preliminaries had been signed, 
and he was put on half-pay. In 1803, the late Lord Melville 
selected him as first lieutenant « the Calcutta, 50, which car- 
ried convicts to form a new settlement in New South Wales; 
and after landing the convicts he was employed in various sur-- 
veys of the coast, which, together with his account of the voy- 
age, have been since published. 
On return to England, the Calcutta was refitted, and ordered 
to St. Helena to convoy some Indiamen; and in Sept. 1805, 
within a few hours’ sail of Cape Clear, she most unluckily fell in 
with the Rochefort squadron, but with which she maintained an 
unequal contlict, sufficiently long to enable all the East India- 
men and South Sea Whalers to make their escape. The Cal- 
cutta was taken to Rochelle, and her crew sent prisoners to 
Verdun, where Capt. T. remained until the discomfiture of 
Bonaparte. During his nine years’ captivity, he compiled his 
work on Maritime Geography, in 4 vols. On his return to 
England, he was promoted to Commander by the present Lord 
Melville, and shortly afterwards selected to command the late 
unfortunate expedition to Africa. ’ 
Captain Tucxry married an English lady in France, who is 
left a widow with four children, the eldest not ten years old, 
and the youngest born since his father’s departure tor Africa. 
Ou the advance of the Allies into France, the prisoners were 
ordered into the interior, and Capt. T., with two of his sons, 
was vbliged to depart at a moment’s warning; his youngest 
son, a fine boy about five years old, was taken ill on the jour- 
ney, and fella victim to sickness and fatigue. Another child 
of his, seven years old, was some time since burnt to death. 
His prospects, and thuse of his surviving family, had lately be- 
come more promising, but his death has finally closed them. 
To his friends his loss has been great, and it may not be, perhaps, 
too presumptuous tv add, that his country has lost an able and 
experienced officer. But his widow and children have suffered 
an irreparable injury ; and we trust that the bounty of the coun- 
try will be generously extended towards them. 























ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 


KEAN AND SHERIDAN.—Mr. Sheridan was so much 
offended at being excluded from any concern in the re- 
building of Drury Lane Theatre after the fire, that he made 
a resolution never to enter it, from which he did not 
deviate till a few months before his death, When Mr. 
Kean came out, however, and his extraordinary talents 
became the universal topic of conversation and ad- 
miration, Mr. Sheridan was impressed with an eager 
curiosity to see him. Yet, faithful to his resolution, he 
could not be prevailed on to witness his dramatic exer- 
tions: he would see Mr. Kean, but he would not see 
Richard, Shylock, Othello. One day, when Mr. Kean 
was to perform, he was invited first to dine with Mr. 
Sheridan, and an intimate friend of his, deeply concerned 
in the Theatre, at a neighbouring tavern. ey sat for 
two hours, when Mr. Kean was obliged to leave the party, 
and attend his professional duty; but such was the in- 


engagements by sea and on shore in India.—Having taken a| terest excited in Mr. Sheridan’s mind, by this new drama- 


prize, he was made Prize Master, and brought her into Madras, 
at which time accounts having arrived of the French frigate 
La Forte, 50 guns, in the Bay of Bengal, he volunteered his 
services to Captain Cooke, of La Sybille, who immediatel 
sailed, met La Forte, and, after‘a desperate night action, too 
her, Mr. Tuckey rejoined the Suffolk, was made acting Lieute- 
nant of her, and shortly after, 1798, appointed Lieutenant of the 


tic meteor, that during the whole time he stayed, his 

attention was entirely rivetted upon him, he studied his 

ae look, his every word, his every gesture, nor did he 
rin 


Mr. Sheridan’s friend, in relating the anecdote, ‘‘ may 
boast of having done what no 6ther man ever could do, 





Fox frigate, stationed in the Red Sea to watch the motions of |of having even charmed Sheridan’s attention away from 








even a single glass of wine. “ Mr. Kean,” said 
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his bottle.” When Mr.-Kean was gone, Mr. Sheridan 
said, ‘“‘ What salary do you give. that man ?”—“ Fifteen 
pounds a week,” was the reply—‘ Tis a shame,” he 
said, ‘ he ought, at least, to have double that sum; take 
my word you have got a treasure, he will be the salvation 
and support of your Theatre.”—Mr. Sheridan at length 
could no longer resist the attraction of Mr. Kean’s talents, 
but did go to the Theatre to see his performance of Sir Giles 
Overreach, of which he thought so highly, that he said— 
“ There is mind indeed! those are talents that can never 
fail, but. must ever be more and more admired, the more 
they are known.” 

Lorp Joun TowNsHEND.—When the early struggle 
was over in Poland, Kosciusko came here in his way to 
America, whither he was going to retire; and the Whig 
Club, todo him honour, ordered him a magnificent sword. 
Lord John Townshend, so celebrated for his wit, wrote 
the following impromptu on the occasion : 

“ The debt to valour due, by England paid ; 
When lo! another's to the cutler made, 

Let Polish gratitude discharge the bill, 

For British patriotism never will.” 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO THE MOON. 


1, 
Say, radiant Empress of the Night, 
Oh, say! through this once fav’rite tree 
Why thus thou pour’st thy silver light, 
Why thus thy smiles are turn’d on me ? 





2. 
Once— when beneath its sacred shade, 
At modest evening’s fav'ring hour, 
With Julia here my vows [ paid, 
And biest thy love proteeting pow’'r ; 
- Ss 


Oh! then—when raptare fired my breast, 
As on her smiles I loved to dwell, 

And silent flowing tears exprest 

More than the falt’ring tongue could tell— 


4. 

’T was then, fair Empress of the Night, 

I hail'd thee in the silent glade— 

*T was then I lov'd thy silver light, 

As through the quivering boughs it play'd. 
5. 


But since my Julia's spirit fled, 
And her fair form is turn'd to clay, 
Cease, cease, O Moon! thy beams to shed, 
Withdraw, withdraw thy hateful ray. 
6 


In veiling clouds thy form conceal, 

No more each Carcass spot disclose ; 
No more those once-loved scenes reveal, 
Whose presence but recals my woes! 








PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


Oxvorp.—The Classical Year at this University has com- 
menced, some weeks previous to the date of our Journal, by 
the proposal of the Annual Prize Essays; but we insert them 
as introductory to our future columns. 


The Chancellor’s Prize Essay, for Latin verses, is “ Regnum 
Persicum a Cyro fundatum”—For the English Essay, “On the 
Union of Classical with Mathematical Studies”—and for a Latin 
Essay, “ Quam vim habeat ad informandos Juvenum Animos Poe- 
tarum Lectio,” ’ 

The Newdigate Prize is fur the Farnese Hercules, in English 
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verse, 50 lines at most, by Under Graduates not exceeding four 
years from matriculation. 

Two Courses of Lectures on History and Political Economy, 
by the Reg. Prof. are shortly to commence. 
Camsaipce.—The Prize Essays are recent] 
For Senior Batchelors—“ Utrum Sibyllina Oracula e sacris Ju- 


announced. 


deorum libris compilata fuerint.” For Middle Batchelors— 

“ Utrum recte judicaverit Cicero, omnia Romanos aut invenisse 

per se sapientius, quam Graces, aut accepta ab illis fecisse me~ 

tioru.” 

The subjects for Sir W. Brown's three Gold medals are—Fur 

Greek ode— Ta rdvra iSod 3r: tara Alay.” Gen. i. 31. 

For the Latin ode “ Tot Debellata”—and for the Epigrams— 
gpovrides coperepat.” 

Dvsuin Socrety.—The Lord Lieutenant has presented to 

the Museum, a very fine collection of 154 specimens of polish- 

ed stones from Siberia, and alsv a catalogue of the same, form- 

ed by Sir Charles Giesehe. 

The Hon. Peter Blaquiere has presented an ancient Bas-re- 

lief of the river Tiber, with the figures of Romulus and Re- 

mus. 

AmstERDAM.—The Second Class of the Royal Institute of 

the Netherlands has elected associates of this Class, 

Mr. Grim, at Cassel. 

ao a - nnmaaen of the Imperial Academy at St. Peters- 

burgh. 

— C. Pou ens, at Paris. 

— R. Southey, London. 

The same class has named Mr. Werninck, a Clergyman in: 
London, one of its Correspondents. The Third Class « in 
the Netherlands) has chosen among other Correspondents, 
Mr. W. Hamilton, Professor of Oriental Literature at Hertford 
College, Professors Langles and Boissonade at Paris, and 
Creutzer at Heidelberg. The Fourth Class has chosen for its 
foreign Correspondents, Messrs. F. G. Weitsch at Berlin, 
J. F. Thiebault at Paris, and Iwan Muller at London. 


“ 








FINE ARTS. 


We have the pleasure to announce the first of an occa- 
sional series of articles, in this very interesting depart- 
ment, in our next publication. The country has a right 
to be proud of the advances made by native genius, even 
in seasons the most unfayorwble to it; but we hope, 
speedily, to see a wide field opened for encouragement in 
the various branches of the Fine Arts, as all our old 
channels of comaunication with the artists, amateurs, 
print and picture markets, on the continent, are gradually 
resuming their activity. When we survey the stock of 
ability in the United Kingdom, we have no doubt, but 
that our hope will be realized. During more than twen- 
ty years, except for a short interval, our print-sellers,being 
shut out of the foreign markets, the business of engraving 
and publishing prints for exportation had altogether 
ceased. The painters, who had been employed in de- 
signing and Fane historical and fancy subjects for the 
engravers and publishers, were thrown out of employment. 
This was a severe blow. Numbers abandoned their pro- 
fession, and emigrated to America, and the West or East 
Indies. Of the low ebb to which engraving was sunk, we 
need adduce no stronger instance, than the fact that Sum- 
merfield, one of Bartolozzi’s favorite pupils, who executed 
the capital line engraving of Rubens and his Wife go- 
ing to Market, was absolutely reduced to want. If the 
noblemen and gentlemen who founded the British Institu- 
tion had not stepped forward at a critical period, it is to 
be feared that the higher branches of the Arts would have 
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been nipped in their bud. The patronage of that public- 
spirited body rescued the British school ; afforded encou- 
ragement to dawning merit; and set a noble example to 
the country. We shall be happy to record the promi- 
nent features in the future proceedings of this dignified 
assembly, and to notice the works of the artists in the 
approaching exhibitions. We shall attend to the several 
departments of excellence; to portrait, landscape, and 
historical painting: without any of those partialities which 
are more calculated to excite heats than promote a gene- 
rousemulation. Our remarks shall not be confined to 
the exhibitions. Our plan comprehends works of merit 
in progress, in Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, and En- 
graving ; and also all publications of merit on these sub- 
jects. Our limits must necessarily be our rules; but we 
entertain an honest hope, by an impartial expression of our 
opinion, to draw the attention of the public to genius, 
wherever it falls under our eye, and‘needs a patron. Fo- 
reign Works of Art shall be duly noticed, and by the 
occasional devotion of a portion of our columns, we shall 
endeavour to second every plan for promoting the best 
interests of the British school. 











THE DRAMA. 


. A PUBLIC notice, before the late opening of Covent Gar- 
deu Theatre, announced the intention of John Kemble to 
go through the range of his characters this season, and then 
take leave of the stage, for ever. There is something in 
the words, for ever, which lays a strong hold on the 
heart. The retirement of a favorite performer, in the 
evening of life, is productive of so many interesting recol- 
lections, that it has always been contemplated by the 
public with regret. We are not surprised that the ap- 
proaching retirement of so eminent a tragedian, has ex- 
cited a more than usual sensation among the lovers of the 
drama. His classic attainments as a scholar, and de- 
meanour as a gentleman, have added to the general esteem 
of his character. Commencing our publication at the 
moment when we are about to lose this distinguished per- 
former, it becomes an anxious pleasure to analyze his 
style and powers as a great Histrionic Artist; the publi- 
city of his life having superseded the necessity of bio- 
graphical details. Before we begin our view, we have to 
remove some crude opinions calculated to interfere with 
our object; as a traveller, who would approach a noble 
edifice, must free his path from interfering obstacles. 
We should be happy, if our limits permitted us, to draw 
by analogy, from first principles and celebrated examples, 
an illustration of his physical and mental powers ; and en- 
deavour to measure his merits by showing their deep foun- 
dation in nature, and the degree of their similitude to the 
highest performances of Genius in the Sister Arts. 

Like all other eminent men, Kemble has been the sub- 
jéct of much applause and envy. In forming our estimate, 
we shall detach ourselves from local and temporary inte- 
rests, and judge of him by himself, by comparison, and 
by public opinion in its purest channels. In this im- 
meuse capital, where the contest for public favor is con- 
fined to two great Theatres only, the rival proprietors, and 
their circle of friends, however honorable, are perhaps 
too closely committed in:a strife of personal interests, to 
judge or speak, with perfect impartiality. Without being 





sensible of their leaning, the most upright are biassed, 
when delivering an opinion for or against their own con- 
cerns. ‘To the spirit of honest pride, which heats the 
mind in all contests for superiority, the spirit of gain adds 
its less scrupulous and more powerful influence. When 
the rage of adventure has greatly multiplied proprietors, 
their efforts to obtain, what may be termed, the run of 
the market, in favor of their own actors, has a tendency 
to corrupt the public taste. The merits of performers are 
over-rated, and their palpable defects not unfrequently 
made the subject of extravagant commendation. Some 
of the periodical Journals and diurnal Critics are en- 
gaged as auxiliaries, so that the columns of a newspaper 
are, sometimes, no very faithful. guide to the opinion of 
the public. Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neill, Kean and Kem- 
ble, have been thus, at random, praised and censured. 

An eminent tragedian, besides the advantage of a clas- 
sical education, requires a noble exterior, and Kemble 
possesses this requisite in a superior degree. The per- 
sonal disadvantages of a dwarfish and deformed Poet; 
Painter, and Sculptor, as in the instances of Pope and 
Bamboccio, cast no veil over the fine qualities of their 
minds. The men and their merits are distinct ; and we 
judge of their genius in their works, without ever 
having seen, or thought, of their persons. But the merits 
of an Actor are identified with his person; they live and 
die together. Unlike other imitative artists, his personal 
endowments are of the first importance because they 
come first under the eye; and the man, himself, is the 
mirror through which his talents or the merits of his mind 
are seen. If we did not every day hear the opposite 
maintained, it would appear idle to observe, that he who 
has to personate a hero, a monarch, or a fine gentleman, 
ought to possess a person and countenance, in conformity 
with each of these characters. 

If there be not this conformity, there can be no per- 
fect illusion; although there may be great powers of 
genius: and an audience may be highly gratified, by a 
display of impassioned energy and much knowledge of 
human nature. The Actor may excite powerful sympa- 
thies in characters of fiery vehemence ; but he cannot do 
justice to his own conceptions, where grandeur and ma- 
jesty are required. However just his feelings and ideas 
may be, they are seen, like a fine picture, through an 
opaque and discolored glass. In the high class of Gre- 
cian and Roman characters, no vigor of conception or 
feeling can altogether atone for meanness of figure and 
countenance. Intending to follow up, in the succeeding 
numbers of this publication, our notice of Kemble with 
a similar review of that admirable performer Kean, of 
Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neill, Mr. M‘Cready, and the 
whole strength of the two Theatres, these remarks are 
necessary in the outset, to’ oppose some prejudices, which 
have arisen from a want of a due consideration on the 
subject. 

The causes, which govern the affections and sympathies 
in private life, operate with more influence on the public 
stage. We agree with Lord Chesterfield, that a good 
person and countenance ure the best letter of recom- 
mendation, which Nature can bestow. They ensure the 
bearer a good reception*in all countries. Notwithstand- 
ing this natural effect from natural causes has prevailed. 
in all ages, some Critics have endeavoured to reason us 
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out ef these feelings. 
seem to hold a good or bad face and person, as objects 


In their estimate of Actors, they 


of secondary and small eonsequence. They place their 
whole stress upon the words “ great nature,” “strikingly 
natural,” or ‘ naturalness,” by which they imply their 
notion of a near resemblance to every-day nature. ‘This, 
in their judgment, is the chief merit of a great Actor. 
But the finest form and face, and those which are least 
favored, an admirable Crichton and an sop, are equally 
the work of Nature: so far their looks, gestures, and 
movements are equally natural ; and, in the expression of 
the passions, the latter is frequently more violent, or as 
they term it, more striking, than the former. But no 
person will say that they are equally capable of exciting 
our sympathies or equally impressive. It is not, there- 
fore, the mere circumstance of one Actor’s being, in the 
ordinary sense, more strikingly natural, which produces 
the difference in our feelings. It is, as in the case of 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, the superior nobleness, grace, 
and grandeur of form and face, which enable one to exer- 
cise a higher dominion over our senses; and render him, 
with even no higher mental powers or feelings, a superior 
organ of effect. 

The powerful impression of personal advantages ren- 
ders the study of superior forms a first principle, as a pri- 
mary instrument of effect in all the imitative arts. Homer 
oan upon Achilles, as his principal character, loftiness 
of farm, masculine beauty, vigor, and martial grace. 
Virgil clothes Zneas in majesty of the highest degree. 
Milton has even represented Satan, in faded grandeur, 
“ like the Sun shorne of his beams.” Longinus considers 
grandeur and nobleness, as the first source of the sublime, 
and the most rare and highest excellence of a Poet.. The 
ancient Poets, Painters, and Sculptors, spent their lives in 
attaining this envied excellence. ‘Their works are immor- 
talised, not so much by those strong and violent gestures 
aad action, which are in our time termed “ strikingly 
natural,” as by their general resemblance to nature, their 
majesty and beauty of form and face. Our great Dra- 
matic Poet has strikingly exemplified his opinion of per- 
sonal advantages, in Hamlet’s comparison of his Father 
and Uncle to his Mother, Shakspeare did not confine 
the reprehension to the moral guilt of hercrime. The 
Son appeals to the evidence of her eyes, to prove that she 
had sinned against all rule of nature and sense, in her 
preference of the inferior figure and face of his Uncle 
to the “ grace—combination—majestical, fair, and war- 
like form” of his Father. 

Kemble’s voice was not naturally strong, but it was of 
a mellow manly tone, and -he has given it a great com- 
pass by practice. He possesses that nobleness and gran- 
deur of form aud face, which, combined with. a just 
—— and powerful feelings, constitute the primary 
qualification. of a Tragedian of the highest class. It 
may be termed the GoLp of Nature; that is, the purest 
organ or basis, for the exhibition of passion, expression 
and character. Compared with it, inferior forms, even 
when equal in conception and feeling, are but as Silver ; aud 
so 9n, to the meaner metals, in proportion as they sink 
below the standard or first order. Kemble’s rank -in the 
first class, whete he has had so very few rivals, was fized 
by nature. No person considers a fine medal in brass, of 


equal value to one in silver, or one in silver equal to oné in 
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gold ; although all equally brilliant in point of impression, 
and struck from the same die. There is a union of 
strength and symmetry in bis figure; a flowing largeness 
in the outline of his person; and a fine accord of all the 
parts, the essential of grandeur, in the whole. The same 
character of majesty is stamped on his countenance. 
The breadth of his forehead and dignified elevation of his 
brow, are suited to command. This impression of royalty 
is well sustained by the volume of thought and fiery mean- 
ing of his eye. ‘The aquiline boldness of his nose, the 
expression of his mouth and line of his chin, form a noble 
contour. There is a masculine prominence in his fea- 
tures; but their boldness is harmonised by their perfect 
union with each other. Inthe countenance of bis cele- 
brated competitor, Cooks, the features, although all se- 
parately fine, were not in such fortunate accord. The 
bold line of his aquiline nose, and manly projection of 
his chin, were somewhat too large for his remaining fea- 
tures. This disproportion, with the lour of his brow, 
construction of his body, stormy power of his voice, and 
coarse turn of his mind, enabled him to throw a tremend- 
ous depth of expression into characters of a plotting, guil- 
ty, and ferocious cast. With these unenviable requisites, 
and a strong conception of his author, it is no injustice to 
admit that in the remorseless mind and peculiar person of 
the tyrant, Richard, he came, perhaps, somewhat nearer 
the mark, at least he gave a darker shadowing to the pic- 
ture than Kemble has done. The education of the latter; 
his natural and acquired endowments; his honorable am- 
bition; his association with persons of high rank; and all 
the whole frame of his mind, have qualified’ him for the 
high department, in which he has shone for thirty- 
four years on the London Stage. His Coriolanus, 
Brutus and Cato, are acknowledged to be not only the 
most just and classic, but thé grandest representations of 
the Roman character ever exhibited on the British or on 
any modern stage. His Alexander displayed the fiery 
vain-glury and extravagant grandeur of mad Lee’s rantin 
original. His King John, Macbeth, and Lear, showed al 
the varied shades and admirable discrimination, with which 
Shakespeare separated these characters ; and gave to each 
its distinctive features of subtlety, guilt, weakness, grief, 
madness, and kingly elevation. His Hamlet was a master- 
piece of sentiment and noble bearing: his Wolsey a fine 
representation of wounded pride and disappointed ambi- 
tion; fallen, but dignified and chastened by affecting 
touches of solemnity and sadness. The correct arrange- 
ment of the cardinal’s costume ; the calm impressive me- 
lancholy look ; the venerable style of bending loftiness in 
the whole figure, can never be forgotten. Of many of 
these characters he may be justly said to be the only legi- 
timate representative ; some, it is to be feared, and those 
of the highest class, will die with him. But as he de- 
scended nearer to the level of every-day life, he has found 
competitors, and some on equal terms. The melancholy 
abstraction of his Penruddock and Stranger, and the 
thetic insanity of his Octavian never failed of their due im- 
pression. That a great man like Kemble should have at- 
tempted characters for which his powers were not alto- 
gether suited, is not an unusual circumstance. When 
— he performed Othello and Romeo, but fell. below 
imself in these characters. He also made some attemptsin 
genteel comedy, but his performance wanted the gliding 
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easy demeanour of modern life. That he seriously 
meditated on Falstaff may well be doubted. Neither our 
intentions nor limits permit a notice of all his characters 
even by name, we shall, therefore, briefly conclude the 
present article, by observing that he has been equalled in 
his time, by Henderson, Cooke, and Kean only. These 
great actors, in some of certain characters, have sur- 
passed him. But “ take him for all in all,” we fear 
after we have lost him, that it will be long before we shall 
* look upon his like again.” 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
KING's THEATRE. 

IT is on more than one account that we propose to di- 
rect our particular attention to this establishment. The 
house affords a point of union to the highest circles of 
fashion ; and the performances not only diffuse generally 
a proper.musical taste, but serve as a school to such of 
our own composers and singers as have the good sense to 
avail themselves of so valuable an opportunity for im- 
provement. Hence we have observed with peculiar regret 
the various and almost uninterrupted difficulties under 
which our Italian Opera has laboured for many years 
past; and the recent transfer of the property to the hands 
of one individual, Mr. Waters, excited well founded 
hopes, that its future management would at last corre- 
spond with the high patronage and liberal support which 
it so conspicuously enjoys. 

These hopes were strengthened by the publication of 
the establishment for this season. Besides Madame Fodor, 
Mr. Braham, and Mr. Naldi, a variety of new performers 
were announced, of whose merits we shall give our opi- 
nion hereafter; and Mr. Weichsel appeared as leader of 
the orchestra, a station, in which he stands unrivalled. 

The Theatre opened for the season on the 11th instant, 
with the serious Opera of La Penelope, composed by 
Cimarosa. As this is not a new production, and as the 
poetical value of an Italian Opera is unfortunately sup-| 
posed to be a secendary consideration, we shall not enter 
upon a criticism of the diction and plots of this drama: 
and were the case otherwise, we should not feel justified 
in allowing great merit to either. The fable in particular, 
which with the exception of a few names, bears scarcely 
any resemblance to the Homeric tale, is, notwithstanding 
its plainness, strained beyond all probability, and in one 
or two instances very obscurely told. Of the music we 
can speak more favorably. Although it partakes to a cer- 
tain degree of the common fault of the present Italian 
School, a want of originality in ideas, and of striking 
effects, (the same thoughts, however good, occurring 
almost iuvariably in every Italian Opera), it is worthy of 
the name of Cimarosa. The melodies, whether of tender 
or pathetic import, are uncommonly fine ;_ the accompani- 
ments exhibit the utmost richness and elegance, and 
frequently an abundant store of harmonic science. An 
Overture, by Beethoven we understand, has been sub- 
stituted for that of Cimarosa, without great advantage in 
our opinion. In the first place, the contrast between the 
introduction borrowed from the former, and the music 
of the remainder of the Opera, is so striking that we 
could not help recollecting the ‘‘ Humane capiti jungere 
si velis cervicem equinam” of Horace, and without ad- 





verting to the difference of style, we are heretic enough 
to pronounce the substituted symphony in itself unsatis- 
factory. It is defective with to unity of plan, 
although not destitute of individual beauties. This is 
frequently the fault of Beethoven’s works. 

Among the new ey the two principal ones are, 
Madame Ca i, who, as prima donna, sustained the 
character of Penelope, and Signor Crivelli, the represen- 
tative of Ulysses, as first tenor. The former, although 
past the age of youth, possesses the combined advantages 
of an interesting and expressive countenance, and a fine 
figure ; both of which enbanced the effect of her histrionic 
exertions. At times we thought the latter not quite suffi- 
ciently impressive and dignified for her particular part, 
but upon the whole we were pleased with her play; and 
as a singer, we deem her an acquisition ; of her taste and 
science she gave ample proofs, in the beautiful terzett, 
“* D'un traditor indegno,” as well as in the finale of the 
first act ; and in the aria ‘‘ Nel mio cuore,” her intonation 
and the flexibility of her voice had a fair and very suc- 
cessful trial, although the higher notes appeared somewhat 
weak, and occasionally uneven, owing to a habit -of 
‘** mincing” the sounds, to which, at times, even Catalani 
was subject. 

Signor Crivelli’s person is of the middle size, embon- 
point, with a head somewhat large: but these drawbacks 
on the representative of a hero, anda habit, rather un- 
pleasing, of turning up and shutting his eyes, appeared 
overbalanced, by dignified deportment, a noble simplicity 
of action, impressive delivery, and above all, by a fine 
body of voice, (rather inclined to the lower notes), of 
mellow ivtonation and pliability. In him, too, we had 
frequent opportunities of witnessing a rich store of science 
and cultivated taste. These were conspicuously displayed 
in the terzett and finale above-mentioued, as also in the 
Recitativo obligato, and the Cavatina in the prison scene. 
In fine, Signor Crivelli is a first rate tenor. 

Madame Pasta likewise made her first debut at this 
theatre, in the character of Telemachus, which she sup- 
ported satisfactorily. With a very interesting youthful 
countenance, resembling that of Miss Kelly, a neat figure, 
an agreeable voice, and a good professional education, 
she appears to us a meritorious singer. The air, “‘ AA! 
per noi la belia Aurora,” with its recitativo, she gave 
with correctness and considerable feeling. ‘ 

Mademoiselle Mori, as Arsinoe, was throughout respec- 
table, but not sufficiently animated. The recovery of a 
favorite bird would probably create a greater degree of 
emotion than she exhibited when receiving the grant of 
her father’s life at the hand of, Ulysses. In the air 
“Vanne, ma pensa o Caro,” she was deservedly ap- 
plauded. 

Of the qualifications of Signor Angrisani, also a new- 
performer, we camnot as yet speak in very high terms. 

Upon the whole, this Opera was well performed, and 
the costume was tolerably correct in the male actors. The 
ladies, with a slight sprinkling ¢ /a Grec, were, as in most. 
theatres, dressed pretty nearly in the fashion of the pre- 
sent day, to renounce which few managers are perhaps 
powerful or uncourteous enough to demand from the fair> 
part of their establishment. With the scenery there 
would have been ample occasion to find fault, were it not 
that we consider the concern in a sort of s¢eonvalescence, 
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in which the progress towards amelioration must be. gra- 
dual. Some extraordinary incongruities, however, might 
even now have been avoided. One room in the palace 
of Ulysses was of Moorish architecture, in which the Mus- 
Sulman crescent was not forgotten, while another apart- 
ment appeared decorated in the most florid style of the 
Corinthian order, aud the fine scene which represented 
the exterior of the royal abode, exhibited an accumulation 
of splendid magnificence little accordant with that age, and 
the ways and means of the Chief of one of the least of our 
Tonian Islands.—In all these matters we hope to see pro- 
gressive improvement. An establishmert like this ought, 
above all others, to be free from any objections on the 
score of scenery, costume, decorations, and properties. 

Ia the Ballet, the novelties, both as to performers and 
performances, are as yet inconsiderable. A new little 
divertissement, light and neat enough, called L’ Amour 
vengé, and brought out by Monsieur Léon, introduced tv 
the audience two new dancers, Mademoiselle Volet and 
Monsieur Simon, in subordinate characters, in which they 
acquitted themselves creditably. This and Gardel’s Bal- 
let, La Dansomanie, acted last season, have hitherto 
formed the only exhibitions of the Corps de Ballet, which 
as yet is by no means in a state of effective strength. Se- 
veral new dancers are announced, and report speaks 
highly of their acquisition. The Minuet de la Cour, as 
danced by Mademoiselle Milanie and Vestris in La Dan- 
somanie, appears to us the most finished display of orches- 
tic science and taste. 

We understand that Mozart’s sublime Opera of Don 
Juan is at present under active rehearsal at the King’s 
Theatre. For this the manager, Mr. Ayrton, is entitled 
to the thanks of the musical public, and the concern, no 
doubt, will reap the reward due to such praiseworthy ex- 
ertions. The company appears to us quite adequate to 
this great effort. We hope the representative of Lepo- 
rello, in this Opera, will infuse the proper life and spirit 
into his performance, and not take his Tempi too coolly !! 


INTELLIGENCE, 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 


Ir is reported that Lady Morgan has been for some time a 
resident in France for the purpose of writing a work which is 
to have for its subject the present State of French Society in its 
most general point of view. The admirably faithful delinea- 
tions of real life, exhibited in her novel of O'Donnel, in- 
duce us to leok forward with some inipatience to the perusal of 
a spirited and amusing work, on a subject which has certainly 
not yet been treated with the attention it deserves. 

Lackington and Co. having recently increased their stock of 
old Books by the purchase of several large Libraties, are pre- 
paring a New Catalogue of their entire collection, the first part 
of which will be published in a few weeks. 

Mr. Bliss is proceeding with his new and greatly enlarged 
edition of the Athenz Oxonienses, of which the third voluine 
will be ready in the ensuing spring. 

The tenth number of Portraits of Illustrious Personages 
of Great Britaiu, with Biographical Memoirs, by Mr. ge, 
will be published in February. 

The Eighth Part of Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, with 
conidentiie additions, by Messrs. Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel, 
wil} he delivered to the Subscribers in the ensuing month. 

The Hundred of Broxton, forming the third portion of the 
we of Cheshire, by George Ormerod, Esq. will be issued 
from the press in a few weeks. ; 














BELLES LETTRES. 15 

The Fifth Part of Sir William Dugdale’s History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, with important additions, by H. Ellis, . keeper 
of the MSS. in the British Museum, has been delayed beyond 
the promised time of puBlication, for the purpose of admitting 
a number of additional copper plates, which are now nearly 
finished. 

Russell Institution —A Course of Lectures on the Phi- 
losophy of Chemistry, by Dr. Meyler, will commence on Friday, 
the 7th of February, at Three o’Cluck in the Afternoon. 

The Town and Country Magazine, for Economic Circulation, 
appears on the ist of February. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Home of Love, a Poem, by Mrs. Henry Rolls, dedi- 
cated by permission to Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. 

A Satirical Novel, by an Officer of the Guards, entitled 
“ Six Weeks’ Residence at Long’s,” which promises to excite 
much attention in the fashionable world. 

Melincourt; by the Author of Headlong Hall, 3 vols. 

sop modernised and moralised, in a series of instructive 
Tales, as reading lessons for youth, followed by skeletons of 
the several Tales, with leading questions and liuts, &e, 

Foreign Libraries, &c. Our literary countrymen, now at 
Paris, are expected to be great purchasers at the sale of Count 
Maccarthy’s Library. Four Guineas are demanded for a Ca- 
talogue! The lovers of virtu are also in eager expectation vt 
the sale of the Marquis De Dree’s Museum, which commences 
on Monday next. 








NEW BOOKS. 

Narrative of a Residence in Ireland, during the years 1814 
and 1815. By Anne Plumptre, 4to. plates. 

Scripture Essays adapted to the Holidays of the Church of 
England. By Mrs. West. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. : 

he Correspondent, consisting of Letters between Eminent 
Persons in France and England. Published every two months. 
No. I. 8vo. 5s. 

Education, or Elizabeth, a Novel. By Eliza Taylor. 3 vols. 
12mo. 15s. 

Narrative of a Residence in Belgium. By an Englishwoman. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Tour in Belgium. By James Mitchell, A. M. 8vo. 12s. 

The Pastor’s Fire-side, a Novel. By Miss Jane Porter. 4 vols. 
12mo. il. 11s. 6d. j 

Le Presbytere, par LaFontaine. 4 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

Letters of the great Lord Chesterfield, addressed to Arthur 
Charles Stanhope, Esq. relative to the Educativn of bis godson 
Philip, the late Karl. 1@mo. 7s. 

An Account of the Tonga Islands. 


By W. Mariner. 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 4s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Proprietors trust that the liberality and candour of 
their readers will not be wanting towards the First Number of 
a work, as arduous in its execution as it is novel in its plan and 
objects. The introductory matter, which must always form the 
basis of an opening Number, necessarily gives a length to many 
articles, which cannot again occur, nor--ugain interfere with 
the Variety intended to charucterise their weekly labours, Of 
this, they feel confident that their Second Number will afford a 
convincing on: 

To our already numerous Correspondents we have many thanks 
to return, for favors conferred, and promises of future contribu- 
tions. Our pages will always be open tu Essays of Tuste 
and Fancy, and also to Disguisitions of a yraver nature relative 
to Events and Opinions of passing interest. 

Should Contemporary f mm | glean from the poges of the 
Literary Gazette, we trust that they will have the kindness 
to > 0 ws source ser whence oe extracts are derived. 

t Antelligence of a Literary Nature will be gratefully received. 
especially from Official Gentlemen connected oth learned Socie~ 
ties and Institutions; as well as from Booksellers, Publishers, &¢, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PAMPHLETEER. 


Just published, and sold by Sherwood and Co., Gale and Fen- 
ner, Longman and Co. London; Macredie, Edinburgh ; Cuming, 
Dublin; aud all other Booksellers. Price 6s. 6d. 


THE PAMPHLETEER, NO. XVII. containing the 
following Pamphlets ; 
I. Defence of E y, against the late Mr. Burke. By 
Jeremy Bentham, Esq. [Original.] 
Ii. A Treatise on Greyhounds. By Sir Rd. Clayton, Bart. 
III. Hints for the Cultivation of the Peat Bogs in Ireland.— 
Original.] 
IV. Tritogenea; or a Brief Outline. of the Universal System. 
By G. Field, Esq.—{ Original. } 
V. Further Observations on the State of the Nation, &c. &c. &c. 
a Preston, Esq. M. P. 
VI. Observations on the Game Laws. By J. Chitty, Esq. 
VII. On the Present Situation of the Country. By A. H. Holds- 
worth, Esq. M. P. 
VIII. A Plaa“for Superseding the Necessity of the Poor Rates.— 














Net 

1X. Constitutional Aids.—Progress of Taxation, with a New 
Plan of Finance. By Stephen Pellett, M. D.—[Original.] 

X. A Letter to Lord Spencer on the Scarcity and High Price 
of Provisions in 1808; and the Distresses of Agriculture and 
Commerce which have prevailed for the last three years. 
By Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. Second Ed. with considerable 
Alterations and Additions. Printed exclusively in the Pam- 
PHLETEER. 


Of the same may be had the preceding Numbers, either separately 
or bound in eight handsome octavo volumes; being a cemplete and 
impartial record of the opivions of the most eminent men, expressed 
on subjects of Politics, Religion, and Science, during the last four 
years. 


‘THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, No. XXVIII. Price 6s. 
{published Quarterly.] Containing a Variety of Classical, Biblical, 
and Oriental Literature ; with many Scarce Greek, Latin, and French 
‘Tracts interspersed. Contents. 4 

De Carminibus Aristophanis Commentarius— Biblical Synonyma 
—Jo. Gagnierii Ecloga in laudem Principis Wallie—Oratio in 
Inauguratione A°mule Lat. Soc. Lugdunensis, 4 P. Rusca—On 
Ossian’s Temora, showing its great resemblance to the Poems of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton—On the Clouds of Aristophanes. By 
Professor Voss—Mots ou omis par H. Etienne, ou inexactement 
expliqués. Par J. B. Gail—E. H. Barkeri Epistola Critica ad 
Th. Gaisfordium de Fragmentis Poetarum Minorum Gr.—J. Stack- 
housii Emendationes in Llianum de Hist. Anim.—E. H. Barkeri 
Epistola Sec. ad G. H. Scheferum de quibusdam Lexicographorum 
Veterum Glossis—On thie Philosophical Sentiments of Earipides— 
Inseription on a Block of White Marble in the wall of a Church 
among the Ruins of Cyretie—Remarks on the Oriental MSS, in 
the Ruyal Library in Munich, by Professor Franck—Ode Latina. 
Cambridge Prize—Epigrammata. Labor Ineptiarum—Remarks 
on the Similarity of Worship that prevailed in different parts of the 
Pagan World—Prologus in Eunuchum Terentii, a Ph..Melanch- 
thon, A. D. 1514—Greek Jeu d’esprit— Cure Posteriores—On the 
Sapphic and Alcaic Metres--Note et Cura sequentes in Arati 
Diosemea, a Th. Forster—Corrections in the commun Translation 
of the New Testament — Apversarnia LiteRARIA. No. X. 
Julii Phedri Fabule Nove; Greek Ode, by G. Downes ; Words 
in the Greek Testament formed from the Latin Language ; Lines 
under an unfinished Bust of Brutus; Extempore Verses by Sabinus 
and Stigellius; Epitaph on Stigellius, written by himself—Literary 
Intelligence—Notes to Correspondents—Index to Vols. XIII. and 
XIV. With much Classical and Biblical Criticism. 

A complete Set, in 29 Nos, may be had for 81. 12s, 


A NEW EDITION OF THE GREEK TES- 
TAMENT, containing copious Notes from Harpy, Raphel, 
Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar Latin : together 

th parallel passages from tlie Classics, and with references to 
Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for _ Octavo edition, being 
the only one edited by the Rev. 'E. VALPY, B. D. lain to 


the Bi of Norwich. 3 Vol. Oct. Pr, 21. 128. 6d. 1. p. Pr. 41. 
This work is chiefly intended for the nse of Students in Divinity. 


GAZETTE, &c. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 

STEPHENS’ GREEK THESAURUS. The SECOND 
NumBer will be published in a few days, which, with No. I. 
already contains abont 2000 words omitted by Stephens. 

A few Copies belonging to deceased Subscribers may be had at 
11. 3s. Small, and 21. 10s. Large Paper, the price to hereafter 
raised again from time to time. The whole will be completed in 
about 24 Parts. 

The Copies printed will be strictly limited to the number of 
Subscribers. 

A plan of the work may be seen in No. XXV. of the Classica? 
Journal, or may be had on application, or by letter post-paid, at 
‘Tooke’s Court. : 
~ Auy Subscriber not having yet received his Copy, must attribute 
the delay, not to any inattention on the part of the Editors, but te 
their not having been favored with any reference in London, where 
the nymbers might have been sent on publication, and the Sub- 
scription received. A line addressed to Mr. Valpy, [Post paid], 
Tooke’s Court, London, shall receive immediate attention. 

. FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. bound, : 

VIRGIL, with ENGLISH NOTES at the End, Ori- 

inal, and Selected from the Delphin and other Editions. No 
aterpretatio. 

Sold by Messrs. Law and Whittaker ; Longman and Co. and all 
other Booksellers. 











Also, bound, 

Virgilii Opera, 4s. Od.) Four Plays of Plautus, 
Homer's Iliad, 7s. Od. with English Notes, and 
Horatii Opera, 3s. 6d. Glossary, 4s. 6d. 
Cicero’s Offices ; with Eng- Latin Vocabulary, 2s. Od. 

lish Notes, 6s. Od. | First Exercises, is. 6d. 
The Greek Testament, 3 Latin Dialogues, 2s. 6d, 

vols, 8vo. 2. 12s. 6d. | Epitome Sacre Historie, 
Elegantie Latine, 4s. 6d. witlt English Notes, s. 6d. 
Cicero’s Epistles, 2s. Od. | Principia Officiorum, His- 
Greek Grammar, 6s. 6d.| toriz, et Geographiw, 3s. 6d. 
Latin Grammar, 2s. 6d. | Poetical Chronology, 2s. 6d. 
Latin Delectus, 2s. 6d. | Elements of Mythology, 2s. Od. 
Greek Delectus, 4s. Od. | The Germany and Agri- 
Cicero de Amicitia et de cola of Tacitus, with 

Senectute, with English English Notes, 6s. 6d. 

Notes, 6s. 6d. 

To SCHOOLMASTERS. 
This day is published, 


LACKINGTON, ALLEN, AND. CO.’S CATA- 
LOGUE of DICTIONARIES, GRAMMARS, GREEK AND 
LATIN CLASSICS, their ‘Trapslations, and other SCHOOL 
BOOKS ; to which is subjoined, a Selection of the very best 
Works, for the Amusement and Recreation, unived with the Moral 
Improvement, of Young People, adapted as Presents, or School 
Prize-Books, for either Sex. 

L. and Co. have the satisfaction to acquaint their friends the 
Schoolmasters, that in consequence of a reduction having taken 
place in the prices of printing and paper, they are enabled to make 
a suitable allowance on many articles in this their new Catalogue. 

Finsbury Square, Jan. 20, 1817. : 

This day is published, Second Edition, price 6s. in boards. 

HEADLONG HALL.—* The general design of the 
Volume is so unexceptionable, the execution is so spirited and 
good-humoured, and the satire in general so well directed, that we 
cannot but accord to ita high measure of commendation.”— Eclectic 


Printed for T. Hookham, jun. and Co. Old Bond Street; and 
Baldwin and Co. Paternoster-Row. 


London: Printed by A. J. VALPyY, Tooke’s Court, epee sd 
Lane ; Published, every Saturday, by Henry Coxzurn, (of the 
Publie Library, Conduit Street,) and Sold Wholesale and Retail by 
WestLey and Parisn, at the Literary Gazette Office, No. 159,. 
Strand, where Communications for the Editor, (Free of Postage 
and Orders, (accompanied by a reference for payment in Town 
are requested to besent. It is also supplied and sent Free of Post- 
age by all other Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsmen, in Town 
an 























